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commons with majorities on second and third reading of 70
and 47, though their everyday majority for other purposes
exceeded 100. Having regard to the weak commons9 support,
the strong mercantile opposition, and the lukewarmness of the
admiralty, the lords were well within their rights in rejecting it;
and the subsequent course of the European war showed them
to have thereby rendered a service to the country. Yet the real
faults of the Declaration were curiously different from those
chiefly found with it. It prejudiced Great Britain, not by increas-
ing (for no change of rules could increase) her pre-existing insular
liability to have her food supplies cut off, but by diminishing
her right to use her naval power to deprive an enemy of raw
materials. Thus, if in force, it would have rendered inapplicable
one of the chief forms of pressure which in 1918 brought Ger-
many to her knees.1
To the record of 1911 belong two other matters of foreign
policy. In 1899 a general arbitration treaty had been signed
at Washington between the then secretary of state (Richard
Olney) and the British ambassador (Sir Julian Pauncefote), but
the Senate had refused to ratify. On 19 December 1910 Presi-
dent Taft made a speech declaring America's readiness to submit
to a properly constituted arbitral tribunal any issue that could
be settled by arbitration, 'no matter what it involves, whether
honour, territory, or money'. On 13 March 1911 Sir Edward
Grey, speaking in a debate on naval expenditure, took up and
welcomed the president's utterance. His speech met with wide
approval on both sides of the Atlantic; but in point of fact it was
not till 1914 that a general arbitration treaty between the two
countries was made. Meanwhile, as in anticipation of it, the
Anglo-Japanese treaty was revised, and a clause inserted, that
neither party should be obliged by the alliance to go to war with
any third Power, with which it had a treaty of general arbitra-
tion. The intention was to exempt Great Britain from siding
with Japan against America.
The second matter had reference to Persia. The effect of the
Anglo-Russian Agreement had been to hold up Russia's advance
there. This was seen and resented by Russian agents on the spot,
1 It is impossible now to read the Declaration without astonishment at the failure
of its authors to visualize either the importance of raw materials in modern war, or
the vital military uses to which many non-military articles might be put. (Barbed
wire, for instance, was to be only conditional contraband.) Yet most jurists favoured
it; though one of the most eminent, the late Professor T. E. Holland, did not.